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The volume, which is one of the most comprehensive studies of school 
buildings which has yet appeared, is characterized by an intensive treatment 
of detail which makes it almost an encyclopedia of schoolhouse construction. 
One of its special merits is that the whole discussion is based upon a careful 
review of school organization and the educational specifications for school 
buildings. The staff of co-authors has been carefully selected to include 
those most intimately connected with the various branches of school work. 
The reader finds, accordingly, that the chapter on "Organization and 
Administration of Senior High Schools as Affecting Buildings" is written 
by the supervisor of high schools of the Massuchusetts State Depart- 
ment of Education; that the chapter on "Buildings and Equipment for Voca- 
tional Schools" is written by an assistant director of industrial education for 
the Federal Board; that the chapters on science; laboratories are written by 
heads of science departments; while the more technical matters of architec- 
ture are given in chapters by Mr. Donovan. The close co-operation of school 
men and architects gives to the book a unity in form of treatment which greatly 
adds to its value. 

Special mention should be made of the many excellent illustrations of 
modem school buildings and of the numerous architectural designs showing 
the details of their arrangement. The examination of these illustrations alone 
gives the reader a considerable survey of modem school architecture. The 
general organization of the material shows a well-balanced treatment of the 
various phases of school constmction. In the last chapter there is a summary 
of standards of schoolhouse planning written by the chairman of the National 
Education Association Committee on Standardization of Schoolhouse Plan- 
ning and Construction. An Appendix of 135 pages is made up entirely of 
large illustrations and floor plans of school buildings selected from the 
country at large. 

The book is an excellent piece of work and constitutes a distinct contribu- 
tion to this type of pubUcation. Certainly any school superintendent or 
school board which is working out a building program should be familiar with it. 



An experiment in kindergarten-primary education. — ^It is customary in 
England to admit children to the school at an earlier age than is common in 
America. In their infants' schools children are admitted at the age of three 
and remain imtil they are approximately seven. A report of an interesting 
series of experiments, appUed during this four-year period, is given in a recent 
book' by Mary Blackburn, who has charge of the demonstration school for 
the City Training College of Leeds, England. 

The experiments, which are mainly concerned with the application of 
Montessori methods and materials, fall into three general divisions. 

' Mary Blackburn, Montessori Experiments in a Large Infants' School. New 
York: E. P. Button & Co., 1921. Pp. 143. $2.00. 
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The first of these has to do with the classification of the children. The 
method of classif)dng pupils in the experimental school "is the exact opposite 
of that which usually prevails. Instead of being horizontal and graded, the 
classes in her school, below the Preparatory Division, may be described as 
vertical and parallel. Each class is a vertical section of the school, embracing 
children of all ages between three and six, and is therefore parallel to the other 
classes, in the sense of neither being higher nor lower than any of them" (p. 16). 

This means that class teaching has been largely abandoned, that fewer 
interruptions are made in the work of the children due to the fact that all are 
not needing the same material at the same time, and that the social life is 
more natural, the older children helping the younger and developing a general 
feeling of good-wiU. The effect upon the teachers, according to the author, 
is that "each one wiU benefit and make a much more valuable, practical and 
successful teacher, because she will have experienced the needs and difficulties 
of each stage. She will have been in personal relationship with every phase 
of child development, from the ages of three to seven years" (p. 28). 

A second division of the experiments relates to the provision and storage 
of Montessori apparatus. Methods of constructing the various pieces are 
described, with the purpose of demonstrating that the apparatus may be made 
available without excessive expense. 

The third division, which is of the greatest general value, presents the 
results of a series of methods for the teaching of beginning reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. This section of the book will be of particular interest and 
value to primary teachers. 

Although the problems of the Enghsh infants' school are not entirely 
the same as those in our kindergarten and first grade, nevertheless the ex- 
periments suggest a number of methods which would be worth detailed 
study by American teachers. 



The child-welfare movement in England. — Can it be said that the large 
interest that is being displayed in the welfare of children in England and 
America is a fad which is likely to wane when the pendulum swings in another 
direction? The author of a new book' dealing with the welfare movement 
raises such a question in the opening chapters by way of warning to those 
who are of the opinion that the present high interest in the welfare of children 
is indicative of continued effort on the part of those in the work. 

The book opens with an introduction which develops a historical back- 
ground for the discussion to follow. The author takes a strictly sociological 
point of view and interweaves a statement of those economic forces operating 
to produce the conditions found by welfare workers. Following these chapters 
the book discusses the economic position of the father, the economic position 
of the mother, the child of school age, and housing conditions. 

' Nora MiLNES, CWd ITe/fare. New York: E. P. Button & Co., 1921. Pp.243. 



